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Classification of Offenses 

The term “offenses known to the police” is designed to include 
those crimes designated as part I classes of the uniform classification 
occurring within the police jurisdiction, whether they become known 
to the police through reports of police officers, of citizens, of prose- 
cuting or court officials, or otherwise. They are confined to the 
following group of seven classes of grave offenses, shown by exper- 
ience to i those most generally and completely reported to the police: 
Criminal homicide, including (a) murder, nonnegligent manslaughter 
and (6) manslaughter by negligence; rape; robbery; aggravated 
assault; burglary-breaking or entering; laseenp-4uiah and auto 
theft. The figures contained herein include also the number of 
attempted crimes of the designated classes. Attempted murders, 
however, are reported as aggravated assaults. In other words, an 
attempted burglary or robbery, for example, is reported in the bulle- 
tin in the same manner as if the crime had been completed. 
‘Offenses known to the police” include, therefore, all of the above 

offenses, including attempts, which are reported by the police depart- 
ments of contributing cities and not merely arrests or cleared cases. 


(1) 
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Complaints which upon investigation are learned to be groundless 
are not included in the tabulations which follow. 

In order to indicate more clearly the types of offenses included in 
each group, there follows a brief definition of each classification. 


1. Criminal homicide.—(a) Murder and nonnegligent manslaughter—includes 
all felonious homicides except those caused by negligence. Does not include 
attempts to kill, assaults to kill, justifiable homicides, suicides, or accidental 
deaths. (b) Manslaughter by negligence—includes only those cases in which 
death is caused by culpable negligence which is so clearly evident that if the per- 
son responsible for the death were apprehended he would be prosecuted for 
manslaughter. 


ein Rape.—Includes forcible rape, statutory rape, assault to rape, and attempted 


mi " Robbery. —Includes stealing or taking anything of value from the person by 
force or violence or by putting in fear, such as highway robbery, stick-ups, robbery 
armed. Includes assault to rob and ‘attempt to rob. 

4. Aggravated assault.—Includes assault with intent to kill; assault by shooting, 
cutting, stabbing, maiming, poisoning, scalding, or by use ‘of acids. Does not 
include simple assault, assault and battery, fighting, etc. 

5. Burglary—breaking or entering.—lIncludes burglary, housebreaking, safe 
cracking, or any unlawful entry to commit a felony or theft. Includes attempted 
burglary and assault to commit a burglary. Burglary followed by a larceny 
is entered here and is not counted again under larceny. 

6. Larceny—theft (except auto theft).—(a) Fifty a and over in value. 
(b) Under $50 in value—includes in one of the above subclassifications, depending 
upon the value of the property stolen, pocket-picking, | gregeteyn mans, shop- 
lifting, or any stealing of property or thing of value which is not taken by force 
and violence or by fraud. Does not include embezzlement, ‘‘con”’ games, forgery, 
passing worthless checks, etc. 


7. Auto theft.—Includes all cases where a motor vehicle is stolen or driven away 
and abandoned, including the so-called ‘‘joy-riding” thefts. Does not include 
taking for temporary use when actually returned by the taker, or unauthorized 
use by those having lawful access to the vehicle. 


In publishing the data sent in by chiefs of police in different cities, 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation does not vouch for their accuracy. 
They are given out as current information, which may throw some 
light on problems of crime and criminal-law enforcement. 

In compiling the tables, returns which were apparently incomplete 
or otherwise defective were excluded. 

Extent of Reporting Area 


In the table which follows, there is shown the number of police de- 
partments from which one or more crime reports have been received 
during the first 6 months of 1935. The data are — for the 
cities divided according to size. The population figures employed 
are estimates as of July 1, 1933, by the Bureau of the Census for cities 
with population in excess of 10, 000. For the smaller communities 
the figures listed in the 1930 decennial census were used. The growth 


in the crime reporting area is evidenced by the following figures for 
the first 6 months of 1932-35. 


Cities Population 


52, 692, 749 
54, 208, 740 
62, 319, 945 
63, 270, 583 
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The above comparison shows that during the first half of 1935 there 
was an increase of 304 cities as compared with the corresponding 
period of 1934, the population represented by those cities being 950,638. 


a . Population repre- 
a : Cities filing returns Total pop-| Seated in returns 
of cities |", lation 


or towns | Number | Percent Number | Percent 


Population group 


. Cities over 250,000. 

. Cities 100,000 to 250,000. 
. Cities 50,000 to 100,000... 
. Cities 25,000 to 50,000... 
. Cities 10,000 to 25, 


SSSRS 


Notge.—The above table does not include 1,082 cities and rural townships ag ting a total population 
of 5,765,281 The cities included in this figure are those of less than 10,000 population filing returns whereas 
the rural townships are of varying population groups. 


MONTHLY RETURNS 


Offenses Known to the Police—Cities Divided According to Population 
In making a study of local crime conditions, one of the most 
interesting and significant types of examinations that can be made is 
a comparison with the community’s record for prior years. However, 
police administrators will doubtless desire, in addition, to make 
comparisons between the figures for their communities and average 
figures for other cities of the same size throughout the United States. 
In order to make possible that type of comparison, figures for the 
majority of urban communities with population in excess of 10,000 are 
presented in table 1, with subdivision into five groups as to size of 


OFFENSES KNOWN TO THE POLICE 
JANUARY TO JUNE, INCLUSIVE, 1935 


BASED ON REPORTS OF 1435 CITIES ——POPULATION 57,788,045 


OFFENSES AGAINST THE PERSON 
NUMBER OF OFFENSES 


g00_ 3900 


an ee Oe canes 
MANSLAUGHTER BY NEGLIGENCE 


MURDER 9 (inCLUOING NONNEGLIGENT MANSLAUGHTER) 1620 


| RAPE 


i | 
AGGRAVATED ASSAULT | 


Figure 1. 
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city. The figures for the sixth group are based on the reports of a 
large number of urban communities with less than 10,000 inhabitants, 
but there is as yet a considerable portion of the smaller urban com- 
munities not included in the reporting area. The compilation dis- 
closes that, in general, cities with more than 100,000 inhabitants 
have higher crime rates than the smaller communities. However, 
there are several instances in which the rates do not vary directly 
with the size of city. 

An examination of the figures for the total of 1,435 cities represent- 
ing a population of 57,788,045 indicates that more than 95 percent of 
the reported crimes were offenses against property, whereas the re- 
mainder were crimes against the person. It should be observed in 
this connection that for purposes of uniform crime reporting, robbery 
is classed as an offense against property. 

There were more than twice as many larcenies as burglaries 
reported, and if offenses of auto theft are included in the larceny 
group, the ratio becomes more than 3 to 1. Offenses of robbery were 
the toast frequently committed of the crimes against property. 
Nevertheless, there were 20,126 robberies reported by the cities 
included in this tabulation during the first half of 1935. A percentage 
distribution of the offenses included in table 1 is shown herewith: 


y. 
iitnaten necdeties 


Burglar 
Auto th 


OFFENSES KNOWN TO THE POLICE 


JANUARY TO JUNE, INCLUSIVE, 1935 
BASED ON REPORTS OF 35 CITIES — POPULATION $7,786045 


OFFENSES AGAINST PROPERTY 
NUMBER OF OFFENSES 


80000 10,000 


FiGurE 2. 
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Most of the cities with more than 100,000 inhabitants, whose 
reports are represented in table 1 furnished information concerning 
the number of larcenies in which the value of the property stolen 
was more than $50 in value as distinguished from the Tea esser violations 


in which the property was under $50 in value. The compilation 
based thereon is as follows: 


Population group 


26 cities over 250,000; total as 18,389,300: 
oe of offenses know 
Rate per 100,000. 
48 cities, foo, 000 to 250,000; total population, 6,647,112: 
Number of offenses known 


It will be observed that for both larceny subdivisions, cities with 
more than 250,000 inhabitants report somewhat lower rates than the 
group II communities. 

— of the data in table 1 are graphically presented in charts 
1 and 2 
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TABLE 1.—Offenses known to the police, January to June, inclusive, 1935; number 
and rates per 100,000, by population groups 


[Population as estimated July 1, 1933, by the Bureau of the Census] 


Criminal homi- 
cide 


| 
Murder,, Man- 
nonneg- | slaugh- 
ligent | ter by 
man- negli- 
slaugh- 
ter 


Population group 


GROUP I 


35 cities over 250,000; total poulation, 
29. 500: 


‘Number of offenses known 


GROUP 0 


52 cities, 100,000 to 250,000; total 
population, 7,187,612: 
Number of offenses known 
Rate per 100,000 


GROUP Il 


87 cities, 50,000 to 100,000; total pop- 
ulation, 5,894,709: 
Number of offenses known 
Ratefper 100,000 


GROUP IV 


152 cities, 25,000 to 50,000; total popu- 
lation, 5,275,789: 
Number of offenses known 
Rate_per_100,000 


GROUP V 


420 cities, 10,000 to 25,000; total pop- 
ulation, 6,461,300: 
Number of offenses known 


GROUP VI 


689 cities under 10,000; total popula- 
tion, 3,966,135: 
Number of offenses known 
Rate per 100,000 


Total 1,435 cities; total popu- 
lation, 57,788,045: 
Number of offenses known 1,620 | 41,403 | 2,024 92, 289 |5 184, 989 | ® 62, 495 
Rate per 100,000. ......... 2.8 2.5 3.5 22.5 367.5 | , 123.4 


1 The number of offenses and rate for manslaughter by negligence are based on reports of 33 cities with a 
total population of 27,274,300. ss 
Ba of offenses and rate for larceny—theft are based on reports of 33 cities with a total population 
of 21,549,300. 
: 3 The number of offenses and rate for auto theft are based on reports of 34 cities with a total population of 
1,848,200. 
4 The number of offenses and rate for manslaughter by negligence are based on reports of 1,433 cities with a 
total population of 56,059,845. 
5 a number of offenses and rate for larceny—theft are based on reports of 1,433 cities with a total popula- 
tion of 50,334,845. 
‘ 6 The number of offenses and rate for auto theft are based on reports of 1,434 cities with a total population of 
0,633,745. 
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Daily Average, Offenses Known to the Police, 1935 

The compilation of monthly crime trends (table 2), based on figures 
for the first half of 1935 indicates variations which in general follow 
the trends for prior years. The figures for murder for the second 
uarter of the year are slightly higher than for the first 3 months. 
t is interesting to note that the murder figure for April is the highest 
for any of the 6 months included in the tabulation. This has also 
been true for 1934 and 1933. 

The compilation shows further that figures for aggravated assault 
are substantially higher during the second quarter of the year. This 
is definitely in accord with the trend evidenced in prior years. Simi- 
larly, the downward trends in the robbery, burglary, larceny, and 
auto theft figures are in harmony with the data for previous years. 

In connection with the high figure for rape recorded for May, it 
should be noted that one community listed 41 such cases during May, 
which is an unusually high number. 




















TaBLE 2.—Daily average, offenses known to the police, 87 cities over 100,000, 
January to June, inclusive, 1935 





[Total population, 36,190,112, as estimated July 1, 1933, by the Bureau of the Census] 









Criminal 













homicide 
cates Bur- 
Murder,| M Rob- | vated | break | 28 | aut 
Murder,| Man- ob- | va reak- ~_| Auto 
Month nonneg- | slaugh- Rape bery as- ing or thet theft 
ligent | ter by sault | enter- 





man- negli- ing 
slaugh- | gence 
ter 



























DING: oc aie eee Sal 6.6 15.6 | 7.1 | 101.2 37.8 | 340.7 | 2610.8 | 3239.3 
PT, icaneciancnamabicncccctie 6.0| 49) 66] 905) 43.2] 353.9] 621.9] 243.3 
i sinaheseeagsibenstieamcmbaishaehaath 5.9| 65) 7.9] 896] 47.4] 370.7] 6582] 263.3 
SE causichahieccbidinninnsukane 68| 7.1) 68] 89.0| 47.7| 3424] 6464] 250.4 
i ickccbbveilinsehagemnmobabalaeid 6.0| 57) 498] 727] 51.8] 314.9] 611.8] 230.7 
bis iach dantitiaianniinanabanitel | 61] 46| 7.8] 720] 523] 2040) 606.7] 216.9 

January to June.......-..----- | 62) 5&7| 77) 87.0 46.7 | 336.0 | 626.0} 240.7 





1 Daily averages for manslaughter by negligence are based on reports of 85 cities with a total population of 
34,461,912. 

2 Daily averages for patna en are based on reports of 85 cities with a total population of 28,736,912. 
3 Daily averages for auto theft are based on reports of 86 cities with a total population of 29,035,812. 
‘ The high rape average for May is largely due to the receipt of a single report listing 41 such offenses. 











Daily Average, Offenses Known to the Police, 1931-35 
In order to make possible yearly comparisons of the number of 
offenses recorded, there is shown in table 3 the number of offenses | 
reported by the police departments of 70 cities with more than 100,000 
inhabitants for the first half of the years 1931-35. The variations 
may quite readily be seen by referring to chart 3. 
Examination of the compilation shows decreases in murder, man- 
slaughter, robbery, and auto theft. In connection with the rather 
substantial decrease in the number of murders during the first half of 









1935, it should be noted that the decrease may be partially due to the 
fact that through the use of a supplementary homicide report it has 
been eats that in a number of instances justifiable or excusable 
homicides have been included in the reports as actual offenses of 
murder, with the result that they were subsequently eliminated from 


5692—35——-2 







ANNUAL CRIME TRENDS 
OFFENSES KNOWN TO THE POLICE 


FOR CITIES OF 100000 POPULATION AND OVER — 70 CITIES; POPULATION 19,774,302 


PERIOD COVERED — FIRST HALF: [931-1935 


$00, 
“LARCENY - THEFT 
= AUTO THEFT 


400 





—xO0 








-- @—_——— --—_- 


+-7 


sa nihadainl os Dial iaa! 
____~MURDER — NONNEGLIGENT MANSLAUGHTER 
¥ | " : | } 


-I93I- -1932- “IS53- - 19354 -1935- 


Ficure 3. 
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the reports. Similarly, the marked reduction in the number of cases 
of manslaughter by negligence is undoubtedly due chiefly to changes 
in the procedure used in scoring cases of that type. 

The number of cases of aggravated assault increased from 4,915 
in 1934 to 5,034 in 1935 (2.4 percent). The number of serious 
assaults reported for the first half of 1935 is larger than for any other 
year since 1931, with the exception of 1933. 

The compilation reveals substantial decreases in the robbery and 
auto theft groups; for robbery, from 10,547 in 1931 to 7,518 in 1935, 
a decrease of 28.7 percent; and for auto theft, from 45,910 in 1931 to 
30,276 in 1935 (34.1 percent decrease). 

The figure for burglary shows a slight increase as compared with 
1934, and for larceny the increase is more substantial. Those figures 
may represent real increases in the number of such crimes com- 
mitted. On the other hand, it is possible that they are the result of 
the maintenance of more complete records on the part of individual 
police agencies. To illustrate, there have been several instances in 
which it has been recently ascertained that the offense records had not 
included entries to represent the crimes which were immediatel 
followed by arrests. Modifications in the records to include aa 


cases would result in slight increases in the number of known offenses 
listed. 


TABLE 3.—Daily average, offenses known to the police, 70 cities over 100,000, Jan- 
uary to June, inclusive, 1931-35 


[Total population 19,774,302, as estimated July 1, 1933, by the Bureau of the Census] 


Criminal homi- 
silt iia a Bur- | 

| Agera- a le 
Murder, | 44 Rob- | vated | break- __| Auto 
nonneg- | jo ach. Rape | bery | as- | ingor Thety | theft 
ligent ter | sault | enter- | 


negli- } ing 





— 


of 
@Dewnrr 

es MNSSS 
ERRRE egtes 
Ceanwnw @o on 


- 
—_ 


1 The large decrease in the number of offenses of negligent manslaughter reported for 1935 is undoubtedly 
due to a change in the procedure employed in scoring cases of that type. 


Offenses Known to the Police—Cities Divided According to Location 

In table 4 there is presented information concerning the number of 
cities whose reports were employed in obtaining the crime rates for 
individual States as shown in table 5. The data are grouped accord- 
ing to the geographic location of the States, and according to the 
size of the communities represented. The number and size of cities 
whose reports were employed will serve as a guide in making com- 
parisons based on the data appearing in table 5. In some instances 





the rates are based on reports received from only 3 or 4 police depart- 
ments. An examination of the data appearing in table 1 shows that 
the rates for the larger cities are higher than those for smaller com- 
munities. Therefore, it becomes important to determine the number 
and the size of the communities represented by the figures for a State 
before comparing them with the data for another. In cases where 
the crime rates are based on data from a very limited number of 
communities, the figures may be much different from what they 
would be if reports were available from all communities in the State. 
The compilation of complete data for individual States must neces- 
sarily await the participation in the project of all agencies exercising 
police powers. 

Table 5 shows that the highest rates for murder, robbery, aggravated 
assault, and burglary occurred in the East South Central States, 
while the lowest figures for those offenses with the exception of 
burglary are shown for the New England States. The lowest rate 
for burglary occurred in the Middle Atlantic States. The West 
South Central States reported the highest figure for larceny, and the 
Pacific States the highest figure for auto theft. The lowest rates for 
those offenses occurred in the Middle Atlantic States. 
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TaBLeE 4.—Number of cities in each State included in the tabulation of uniform 
crime reports, January to June, inclusive, 1935 


| Population 


Total 
Division and State 50,000 | 25,000 | 10,000 | Less 


to to to than 
100,000 | 50,000 | 25,000 | 10,000 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 


New England: 159 cities; total population, 
5,512,589 

Middle Atlantic: 369 cities; total population, 
17,846,439. 

East North am 357 cities; total popula- 
tion, 15,223,54 

West North Central: 147 cities; total popula- 


South Atlantic:! 100 cities; total population, 
3,936,216 

East South Central: 35 cities; total popula- 
tion, 1,692,812 

West South Central: 77 cities; total popula- 
tion, 3,083,889 

Mountain: 58 cities; 
1,084,804 

Pacific: 133 cities; total population, 5,185,481. 

New England: 


— 
on Oo oO 
~_ 
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New Hampshire 
Vermont. ._.- 
Massachusetts. . 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 

Middle Atlantic: 
New York 
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Michigan... 
Wisconsin 

West North Central: 
Minnesota. 
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North Carolina. 
South Carolina 
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Kentucky 
‘Tennessee .._ 


Mississi 
West South 
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Washington 
Oregon. 
California 


1 Includes District of Columbia. 





TasBLe 5.—Ratle per 100,000, offenses known to the police, January to June 
inclusive, 1935 
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oa for larceny—theft and auto theft are based on reports of 368 cities with a total population of 
3 The rate for larceny—theft is based on reports of 356 cities with a total population of 14,924,645. 
3 Includes report of District of Columbia. 
2 ‘The rate for manslaughter by negligence is based on reports of 131 cities with a total population of 
457,281. 
5 The rates for larceny—theft and auto theft are based on reports of 134 cities. 
* The rate for larceny—theft is based on reports of 106 cities. 
? The rate for manslaughter by negligence is based on reports of 15 cities. 
* The rate for manslaughter by negligence is based on reports of 103 cities. 
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Data for Individual Cities 


Crime data for the entire country are compiled and presented in 
table 1 of this bulletin so that persons interested in studying crime and 
the problems of law enforcement from a national viewpoint may have 
essential information concerning the amount of major crime in the 
urban portions of the United States. The problem encompasses the 
entire a and for its satisfactory solution nation-wide data are 
necessary. Similarly, officials and organizations interested in the 
crime problem, as it relates to a single State, need information con- 
cerning the extent of criminal activities in that commonwealth, and 
such information has been shown in table 5 of the bulletin. Due to 
the wide-spread activities of gangs of criminals, it is essential that the 

roblem be studied as it relates to an entire State, or to groups of 
States, as well as to the country as a whole. Nevertheless, the problem 
of law enforcement is fundamentally local in character, and it is, there- 
fore, desirable that there be available data regarding the amount of 
crime in individual communities. There is, accordingly, presented in 
the following tabulation information concerning the number of offenses 
reported by the police departments of cities with more than 100,000 
habitants. Those figures are presented here primarily for the purpose 
of making available to interested individuals and organizations in a 
single city data concerning the amount and types of crime perpe- 
trated in their community. It will, of course, be of value for a single 
community to compare its crime rates with the average figures shown 
in table 1 of this publication. On the other hand, the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation desires to point out that comparisons between the 
figures of two or more cities should be made with caution. Just as 
peculiar local conditions may have a tremendous bearing upon the 
mortality rate, so similarly peculiar local conditions may cause the 
crime rates to be above or ew average. In other words, in making 
comparisons with the average figures or with the figures of a single 
community, consideration should always be given to local conditions 
which may have a large amount of influence with regard to causing the 
amount of crime to Se unduly large or unusually small. The most 
important type of comparison, so far as a single community is con- 
cerned, is the one which will disclose whether the amount of crime is 
increasing or decreasing in that particular community. This type 
of study is recommended to those who may desire to be of assistance 
in combating crime in their community. 

Concerning the figures for manslaughter by negligence, it should 
be noted that there is at present a rather noticeable lack of uniformity 
in the preparation by individual police departments of the figures 
ssaetil. In some instances, the reports include all cases of deaths 
resulting from automobile accidents, whereas in other instances 
automobile fatalities are not scored as cases of manslaughter by 
negligence unless the operator of the vehicle has been indicted by the 
grand jury. It appears probable that in some cases the operator of 
the oehhale, although guilty of criminal negligence, is not charged 
with negligent homicide but because of special local conditions is 
prosecuted under some other charge. In such cases, there may be a 
failure to report the case as negligent manslaughter. Figures in- 
cluded in supplementary homicide reports clearly demonstrate that 
in most cases of caltmaliia fatalities the operators of the vehicles are 
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taken into custody, but in very few instances are indictments returned 
against them. 

In examining a compilation of crime figures for individual com- 
munities, it should be borne in mind that in view of the fact that the 
data are compiled by different record departments, operating under 
separate and distinct administrative systems, it is entirely possible 
that there may be variations in the practices employed in classifying 
complaints of offenses. On the other hand, the crime-reportin 
manual has been distributed to all contributors of crime reports, a 
the figures received are included in this bulletin only if they are 
apparently compiled in accordance with the provisions of the manual, 
and the individual department has so indicated. 


B 
B 
B 
k 
C 
C 
c 
¢ 
C 
( 
I 
I 
| 
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Taste 6.—Number of offenses known to the police, April to June, inclusive, 1935 


Larceny— 
theft 


Akron, Ohio 
Albany, N. Y 
Baltimore, Md 


Boston, M 
Bridgeport, Conn.. 
Buffalo, N. Y- 


Chicago, Il. ..-. es 
Cincinnati, Ohio---. 
Cleveland, Ohio.... 
Columbus, Ohio... 


Dayton, Ohio............-... ‘hd 
Denver, Colo 


NUN, ME intieasdesdnesncad 
Duluth, Minn ‘ 


Bus — 


rs 
@rwr oe 


El Paso, Tex. 


AKBuNASs 


Evansville, Ind 
Fall River, Mass. 
Flint, Mich 

Fort Wayne, Ind 
Fort Worth, Tex 
Gary, Ind 

Grand Rapids, “Mich 
Hartford, Conn 
Houston, Tex 
Indianapolis, Ind_- 
Jacksonville, Fla... 
Jersey City, . y 
Kansas le ena 
Knoxville, Tenn--- 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Miami, Fla_._. 
Milwaukee, W 
Minnea ant Minn 


Om 


New Haven, Conn 

New Orleans, 

New York, N. Y 
Norfolk, Va_..-. 
Oakland, Calif 
Oklahoma City, Okla... 


SeoSwom 


S 


Peoria, Ill 
Philadelphia, Pa... 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Oreg 
Roadie ty le Moan 


8 


mm 
Nv 


inn 
Sait’ Lak Lake City, Utah 
San Antonio, Tex 
San Diego, Calif 


Footnotes at end of table. 
5682—35——3 


co me Benen 
mare Bebe 





TasiLe 6—Number of offenses known to the police, April to June, inclusive, 1935— 
Continued 


San Francisco, Calif_... 
Scranton, Pa 
Seattle, Wash 


w8b2 


Baeiek 


Spokane, Wash 5 
Springfield, Mass..-...........|..... 


oe 
85S 


Toledo, Ohio_. 
Tulsa, Okla. 


Lior mcabuadaSsalS.BiB 


gso8e 


Waterbury, Conn 

WM ONO, oc. ne j 
Wilmington, Del | 
Worcester, Mass. ..............|. 
Yonkers, N. Y 


Ree SaeB SGRoees 


Russwe 


1 Larcenies not separately reported. Figure listed includes both major and minor larcenies. 
2 Not reported. 


3 There were 40 cases of statutory rape reported for a single month. 


Offenses Known to Sheriffs, State Police, and Other Rural Officers, 1935 


Comprehensive crime data for rural portions of the United States 
are not yet available. However, sueh data as have been obtained for 
the first half of 1935 are presented in table 7. As indicated, the com- 
pilation is based on reports received from 204 sheriffs, 7 State police 
units, and 91 village officers. Proportionately, there were fewer cases 
of robbery, larceny, and auto theft reported in the rural sections than 
in urban communities. However, for the remaining offense classes 
the proportion was higher for rural areas. For comparative purposes, 


or percentage distribution of urban and rural crimes are presented 
elow. 





Percent 


Urban Rural 





In connection with the variation in the proportion of each type of 
offense, it should be observed that the maintenance of offense records 
as distinguished from arrest records is probably not universal as yet 
‘among sheriffs, with the result that some of the rural reports may be 
incomplete in the sense that they failed to include offenses reported 
to have been committed, which were not followed by arrests. On 
the other hand, it is encouraging to note that there is increased 


4 terete’ 
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interest in the development of complete records for rural portions of 
the country. In many instances, sheriffs have willingly assumed 
reps for a county-wide- criminal data. A slightly 

modified arrangement ibb County, Ga., provides for the main- 
tenance by the Macon police department of complete crime data for 
the entire county. 


TaBLe 7.—Offenses known, January to June 1935, inclusive, as reported by 204 
sheriffs, 7 State police units, and 91 village officers 


Offenses Known in the Possessions of the United States 

In table 8 there are shown available data concerning the number of 
offenses known to law enforcement agencies in the possessions of the 
United States. The tabulation includes reports from Hawaii County, 
Honolulu (city and county), Territory of Hawaii; the Canal Zone; 
and Puerto Rico. The figures are based on both urban and rural 
areas, and the population figures from the 1930 decennial census are 
indicated in the table. 

With reference to the figures presented for the Canal Zone, it 
should be noted that the Federal Bureau of Investigation has been 
advised that less than one-third of the persons arrested for offenses 
committed in the Canal Zone are residents thereof. It appears, 
therefore, that a large proportion of the crime committed in the Canal 
Zone is free tabars to transients and persons from neighboring 
communities. 


TABLE 8.—Offenses known in United States possessions, January to June 1935 
[Population figures from Federal Census, Apr. 1, 1930] 


Criminal homi- 
j i 


Jurisdiction reporting [Marder Men- | Rape | 
ter by ” | 


negli- | 
gence | 


Hawaii: 
Hawaii County, 


Honolulu, city and county, 
pulation, 202,923; num- 
of offenses known - 
Isthmus of Panama: 
Canal Zone, population, 
39,467; number of offenses 


Rico: 
Population, 1,543,913; num- 
ber of offenses known . ...- 
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Data from Supplementary Offense Reports 

In the first quarterly bulletin of the current year there were included 
data compiled from the supplementary reports of known offenses 
contributed by the larger cities. Tabulations of a similar nature, 
based on reports of 23 cities with a total population of 10,474,397, 
are shown in tables 9, 9—A, and 9-B. The figures are based on reports 
which were apparently complete for all of the individual subclassifi- 
cations listed. The period covered by the tables is from April to 
June, inclusive, of the current year. , 

Examination of the figures for robbery discloses that 57.7 percent 
of such crimes were committed on the city highways, and 39.7 percent 
were robberies of commercial establishments. Only 2.6 percent of 
the robberies reported were committed in private residences. 

The compilation with reference to burglaries indicates that slightly 
less than half of them were committed in private residences. As to 
the time the burglaries were perpetrated, it appears that 78 percent of 
the total reported by the 23 cities included in this tabulation occurred 
at night, with 22 percent being committed in the daytime. However, 
it will be observed that 37 percent of the burglaries of residences 
occurred during the day, whereas only 7.8 percent of such crimes 
committed in other places took place in the daytime. 

The figures for larceny —theft indicate that of a total of 16,321, there 
were 4,489 in which the value of the property involved was less than 
$5. As to the type of the offense committed, table 9 shows that 210 
were cases of pocket-picking and 564 were instances of purse-snatching. 


TaBLe 9.—Number of known offenses with divisions as to the nature of the criminal 
act, time and place of commission, and value of property stolen, April to June, 
inclusive, 1935; 23 cities over 100,000 

[Total population 10,474,397, as estimated July 1, 1933, by the Bureau of the Census] 
Number 
Classification of actual Classification 
offenses 


Larceny—theft (except auto theft) 
(grouped according to value of article 


| 
| 
stolen): 


Highway 
Commercial house 
Oil station wastes Larceny—theft (grouped as to type of 
Chain store offense): 

Residence Pocket -picking 


Bank 
All other 





B jary—breaking or entering: 
idence (dwelling): 
Committed during night 
Committed during day 

All other (store, office, etc.): 
Committed during night 
Committed during day 


Table 9—-A shows that there were 5,804 automobiles reported stolen 
during the second quarter of 1935, and 5,542 recoveries. The per- 
centage of recoveries of stolen automobiles for the second quarter of 
1935 is 95.5, as compared with 86.9 for the first 3 months of the year. 
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TaBLE 9-A.—Recoveries of stolen automobiles, April to June, inclusive, 1935; 28 
cilies over 100,000 


[Total population of 10,474,397, as estimated July 1, 1933, by the Bureau of the Census] 


Number of automobiles stolen 
Number of automobiles recovered 
Percentage recovered 


The supplementary report of known offenses provides for the listing 
of information concerning the value of property stolen and the value 
of property recovered. That type of information is shown in table 
9-B, with division according to the types of property involved. The 
total value of property stolen was $3,305,561.82, and of that amount 
approximately 59 percent ($1,965,981.22) was recovered. The value 
of stolen automobiles amounted to approximately 52 percent of the 
total value of all property stolen. 

The figures regarding property recovered include all recoveries dur- 
ing the second quarter of 1935, even though the theft of some of the 
property occurred during a prior period. The value of property 
stolen, however, is limited to thefts occurring during the second 
quarter of 1935. 


TaBLE 9-B.— Value of property stolen and value of property recovered with divisions 
as to type of property involved. April to June, inclusive, 1935; 23 cities over 
100,000 


[Total population of 10,474,397, as estimated July 1, 1933, by the Bureau of the Census] 


, Value of prop- Value of prop- 
Type of property erty stolen erty recov: 


Currency, notes, etc 
Jewelry and precious metals.....................- csvcehacadandstieniaamnt 


ll tithcehghbdotescedbééudsduhoncmeeddhanedsouddeeninnneaae 68, 313. 00 
ans siwaebendtbeednnakiinebssdabahabckeuetied oendquihnckiauainanl 187, 412. 72 
Locally stolen automobiles 1, 729, 829. 52 1, 659, 609. 
I etintiiectadnenittdtucnanphanintinediicdpibankatneameimieaimnat 467, 762. 99 144, 879. 


3, 305, 561. 82 1, 965, 981. 22 


Number of Police Department Employees, 1934 


The issue of this bulletin for the first quarter of 1935 contained 
information regarding the number of police department employees 
during 1934 as reported for cities with more than 100,000 inhabitants. 
Since that time, additional information has been received modifying 
the figures for the police department of Syracuse, New York. Accord- 
ingly, corrected figures are presented below: 


Number 


1,000 
employees jinhabitants 


L6é 


Data for individual cities with from 10,000 to 100,000 inhabitants 
are presented in table 10—A, and in table 10 may be found the average 
number of employees for five groups of cities, divided according to 
size. It is interesting to observe that the average figures for the 
groups of cities are the same as those for 1933, which were published 
in the issue of the bulletin for the third quarter of 1934. 
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The average number of employees per 1,000 inhabitants for cities 
in group I, as shown in table 10, was obtained by ascertaining the 
total number of employees in the police departments of the 36 cities 
represented. This figure was then divided by the total population 
of those 36 cities (population data were taken from the 1930 decennial 
census). The data ee the remaining groups of cities were compiled 
in a similar manner. 


The information appearing in table 10 is also shown in chart 4. 





AVERAGE NUMBER OF 
POLICE DEPARTMENT EMPLOYEES, 1934 








NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES PER 1,000 INHABITANTS 





° os 0 is 


36 CITIES — POPULATION OVER 250,000 


57 CITIES — POPULATION 100000 TO 250.000 
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| i 
97 CITIES — POPULATION 50,000 TO 100,000 
175 CITIES — POPULATION 25,000 TO 50,000 


SOI CITIES a POPUL ATION 





10,000 TO 25,000 


Figure 4. 


TaBLE 10.—Average number of police department employees, 1934 











Average | Average 
number | number 
of em- | of em- 
Population group ployees Population group ployees 
per 1,000 | per 1,000 
inhab- | 
itants | itants 





GROUP I GROUP IV 
36 cities over 250,000; total population, 175 cities, 25,000 to 50,000; total popula- 
 aitnsenniinianaadcensdntiih 2.2 Eee 12 


GROUP II GROUP V 


57 cities, 100,000 to 250,000; total popula- 501 cities, 10,000 to 25,000; total popula- 
ES csnnigicinttitbitdinenmaindn tion, 7,507,011 










GROUP II 


97 cities, 50,000 to 100,000; total popula- 
tion, 6,294,875 



















mmm momMVOweEeZryerroreeos \ 
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TaBLe 10—A.—Number of police department employees, 1934 
CITIES WITH 30,000 TO 100,000 INHABITANTS 
; Tl 
Average | Number | 
number | per 1,000 | 
| ofem- | inhabit- | 


ants | 


seam 


onNKKanans 


DPD. PPP Pre ppre irr err prep 


Hammond, Ind 

Terre Haute, Ind 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Daven dacmuadousiie 
Sioux City, 


e. 


popereperr. rr. errr. 
OH OW ON OW WORN NNOH OOOH OONH DONO OM HH AOA Nn 


1 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1, 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
2 
1. 
L 
2. 
1. 
L 
1. 
L 


S2uessensslesyss 


on fut pe 
OH OOD HAIN WOH ORAS ASCOOOH HON HH WON SDD HOORWDBDWHH LD 


ReSESRS 


28s 


Pp 


Tucson, Ariz 

ort Smith, Ark 

\ameda, Calif 
Athambra, Calif_......... 
Bakersfield, Calif 
Huntington Park, Calif 
Iuglewood, Calif 
Riverside, Calif 
San Bernardino, Calif......._. 
Santa Ana, Calif............ . 
Santa Barbara, Calif_- 
Santa Monica, Calif... -- 
Stockton, Calif_._- 
Colorado Springs, Colo_-_.--..- 
SE iain ceceseetcess 
Meriden, Conn... ...........-. 
Middletown, Conn_..- 
New London, Conn..........- 
Norwalk, Conn..._.._.- 
Stamford, Conn_............ 
West Hartford, Conn... .-._-- 
West Haven, Conn 


reer, 
SERSAVeRSEesnsv 


BD ee ee ee 


Lafayette, Ind 
Michigan City, Ind 
Mishawaka, Ind 


CHOWN OH OH WHOOCOCOWUMH IND 
COSCO DH DUH IMM OOCOOCOHMUCOMm 


PPerm, 
SRRSNSSS 





TaBLe 10—A.—Number of police department employees, 1934—Continued 
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CITIES WITH 25,000 TO 50,000 INHABITANTS—Continued 


_——_>}? 


Average 
number 
of em- 

ployees 


New Albany, Ind-_-. 15 


Richmond, Ind-..- 
Burlington, Iowa... 
Clinton, Iowa_- 

Council Bluffs, lowa_- 
Dubuque, Iowa 

Ottumwa, Iowa | 
Waterloo, Iowa........... ae 
Hutchinson, Kans 

Lexingten, Ky 

Newport, Ky 





Paducah, Ky 
Baton Rouge, La 


Bangor, Maine 
Cumberland, Md. 
Hagerstown, Md 
Arlington, Mass 
Beverly, Mass 
Brookline, Mass 
Chelsea, Mass.... .... 
Chicopee, Mass 
Everett, Mass 
Fitchburg, Mass 
Haverhill, Mass 
Revere, Mass 
oe Mass 


Bay City, Mich 
Muskegon, Mich 
Port Huron, Mich 
Royal Oak, Mich 
Wyandotte, Mich 
Meridian, Miss 
Joplin, Mo 
University City, Mo--- 
Butte, Mont 
Great Falls, Mont- 
Nashua, N. H-. 
Belleville, N. J_. 
Bloomfield, N. J 
Garfield, N. J 
Hackensack, N.J 


Montclair, NJ 
New Brunswick, N. J-..-. 
North Bergen, N. J 


Plainfield, N. J 

West New York, N. J_- - 
West Orange., N. J | 
Woodbridge Township, is. Ben 
Albuquerque, N. M 
Amsterdam, N. Y 

Auburn, N. Y 

Elmira, N: Y. 

Jamestown, N. Y_- 
Kingston, N. Y 

Lackawanna, N. Y 
Newburgh, N. Y 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.......-..-- 
Rome, N. Y 


8263 





STSSSSASSsResssy 





Number 


per 1,000 | 


inhabit- 
ants 


° 


— 
© 09 OF 0D 69 BD 8 OOF om AI ATION ATH HON ON HH WH WHINE ENO OM ROD HNOAIMOAAOOSD 


ft tet et peat tt ft et ft ptf ft tf IN pt th 


- 


Dt bt IND bet et pt pt pt AD ft pt ft 


te ee et et et 


|| Newark, Ohio 


City 


Watertown, N. Y...- 
White Plains, N. Y-. 
| High Point, N. 
| Wilmington, N. C 
Fargo, N. Dak 
Barberton, Ohio 
| East Cleveland, Ohio 
| Elyria, SN dh teeits 


| Mansfield, Ohio. 
Marion, Ohio... 

| Massillon, Ohio 

| Middletown, Ohio-. 


Norwood, Ohio - -- 
| Portsmouth, Ohio 
Steubenville, Ohio 


| Muskogee, Okla. 
| Salem, Oreg 
Aliquippa, Pa. 


| Lower Merion Township, Pa - 
| New Castle, Pa 
Norristown, Pa_-. 


S Weeenmte, PO... <cccccceccs | 

| Wilkinsburg, Pa } 
Williams 
Central Falls, R. I 
Cranston, R. I 
East Providence, R. I 
Newport, R. I 
Greenville, 8 

| Sioux Falls, 8S. Dak 
Abilene, Tex 

| Amarillo, Tex... 

| Brownsville, Tex 

| Corpus Christi, Tex 
San Angelo, Tex 

| Wichita Falls, Tex 





Burlington, Vt 

Danville, Va 
| Lynchburg, Va. 

Newport News, Va_..........-. 
| Petersburg, Va 
| Portsmouth, Va 


|| Bellingham, Wash 


Everett, Wash 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 
| Parkersburg, W. Va. 

| Appleton, Wis 
| Eau Claire, Wis 
| Fond du Lac, Wis. 


| La Crosse, Wi 
Oshkosh, Wis 
Sheboygan, Wis 
Superior, Wis 

| West Allis, Wis 


CITIES WITH 10,000 TO 25,000 INHABITANTS 


Anniston, Ala 


Fairfield, 

Phenix City, Ala.... 
Blytheville, Ark 
Jonesboro, Ark 

North Little Rock, Ark 
Texarkana, Ark 
Anaheim, Calif.......-. 


Rosaschkh® 


~ 
to 


= 


100 © Or Or 10 


Wate ae 


— 
by 


| Beverly Hills, Calif 
Brawley, Calif 

| Burbank, Calif 
Burlingame, Calif 


BSISSSRERBRVVSSSSESSRse 


NScSiITRos 


oe 


~ 


g 6. 00M. o Fe « 6 Fs .2 


. rp. 


foyer *“* “Fee @@ @ aV034) 2 © Be. a Owe . 
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seeze 
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TaBLeE 10—A.—Number of police department employees, 1934—Continued 
CITIES WITH 10,000 TO 25,000 INHABITANTS—Continued 


Average 
number 
of em- 
ployees 
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Fort Coilins, Colo 
Grand Junction, Colo 
Greeley, Colo 
Trinidad, Colo 
Ansonia, Conn 
Danbury, Conn 

East Hartford, Conn 
Naugatuck Borough, Conn. __ 
Norwich, Conn 
Stratford, Conn 
Wallingford, Conn 
Willimantic, Conn 
Daytona Beach, Fla 
Gainesville, Fla 

8t. Augustine, Fla 
Sanford, Fla 


Pocatello, Idaho. 
Blue Island, Ill. - 
Brookfield, Il... 


Calumet City, Il 
Canton, Il 
Centralia, I) 
Champaign, Ill 
Chicago Heights, Ill 
East Moline, Il 
Elmburst, [ll 


Forest Park, Ill 
Freeport, Ill 
Harrisburg, Ill 
Harvey, Ill 

Highland Park, Ill... 
Jacksonville, Ill 
Kankakee, Ill 
Kewanee, Il] 

La Grange, Il) 

La Salle, Ill 





Mount Vernon, iil. 
Park Ridge, Il_. 


Urbana, Dl 
West Frankfort, Ill_..- 


Winnetka, Ill 

Bedford, Ind 

Bloomington, Ind 
Connersville, Ind | 
PE TE cienndamecnsqaatid | 
Frankfort, Ind 





Number 

per 1,000 

inhabit- 
ants 


ad 


unkbberbnbukboubenleesensns 1tteTe LenS S Sessa 


—_ 


_ 


per pe. pepe... 


— 


~ 


~ 


_ 


~ ~ _ 
See See. 6.6 26-6 Tear es 
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| 





| 


i 
| 
| 
| 


» . 


| Iowa City, lowa. 


| Newton, Iowa 
| Oskaloosa, Iowa_-.-- 


| Atchison, Kans 


| Coffeyville, Kans 


| Independence, Kans 


| Fort Thomas, Ky. 


| Alexandria, La. 
| Bogalusa, La.- 


| | ‘Amesbury, Mass 
| Athol, Mass 


| Clinton, Mass 


Average | Number 

number | per 1,000 

ofem- | inhabit- 
ants 


Shelbyville, Ind 
Vincennes, Ind 
Whiting, Ind 


Fort Madison, lowa..........-. 
Keokuk, Iowa 


Marshalltown, Iowa 
Mason City, lowa 


OAOrtawowswe wer 


Arkansas City, 


a i, 2; 


Dodge City, Kans 
El Dorado, Kans. 


Lawrence, Kans 


. r. ** 


Manhattan, Kans. 
Newton, Kans 


Frankfort, Ky-...- 
Henderson, Ky-- 
Hopkinsville, 
Middlesborough, Ky 
Owensboro, Ky----- 


ee 


me 


La Fayette, La.... 
| Lake Charles, La--. 
| Auburn, Maine-.-- 
Augusta, Maine 
Biddeford, Maine 
South Portland, Maine 
Waterville, Maine 
Westbrook, Maine 
Frederick, Md 
br—3° Md 
Adams, Mass 


~ 


“ee 


Attleboro, Mass 
Belmont, Mass 
Braintree, Mass 





_ 


Dedham, Mass 
Easthampton, Mass......-.-.-| 
Fairhaven, Mass 

| Framingham, Mass 
Gardner, Mass 
Gloucester, Mass 
Greenfield, Mass 
Leominster, Mass 
Marlborough, Mass 


ee, 





a . , 


Methuen, Mass 
Milton, Mass 
Natick, Mass 


Newburyport, Mass 

North Adams, Mass 

North Attleborough, Mass-..- 
Norwood, Mass 





Plymouth, Mass 


Southbridge, Mass.... 
Stoneham, Mass 


a oi” a : . oe 
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TaBLe 10—A.—Number of police department employees, 1934—Continued 
CITIES WITH 10,000 TO 25,000 INHABITANTS—Continued 


Average | Number | Average | Number 
City number | per 1,000 ‘ number | per 1,000 

ofem- | inhabit- ofem- | inhabit- 
ants 


Swampscott, Mass 


Cliffside Park, N. J 
Wakefield, Mass 


| Cranford Township, N. 
is Ue Miadanscesedé 

| Englewood, N. J 

| Gloucester, N. J 

West Springfield, Mass. . | 

Weymouth, Mass 


Winthrop, Mass 

Woburn, Mass.-. 

Alpena, Mich. - = 
Benton Harbor, “Mich....--- 
Eeorse, Mich..........-.- 
Escanaba, Mich 


pee pope per 
One ee ROR OF 


cin. . 

Long Branch, N. J......-...-- 

ne meen Township, N Tt 

lewood Township, N. 7--| 

Meristown, N.J 

Neptune Township, N. J 

Nutley, N. J | 
Pensauken Township, N. J...) 

Phillipsburg, N. _ 

Pleasantvil 


LPP rreeppr, Srp, mr 
SHOSF OOK We Oe wr~ainse 


Grosse Pointe Park, Mich-- 
Holland, Mich 


Ironwood, Mich 

Lincoln Park, Mich 
Marquette, Mich 
Menominee, Mich 
Monroe, Mich 

Mount Clemens, Mich 
Muskegon Heights, Mich 





Ridgefield’ Park, N.J 
Ridgewood, N 

SS eee 
Rutherford, N. -3 Dubdiasinenseed 
South Orange, N ecindpicanioy 
South River, N. J | coon 
Sy Blt Pinsctenseccnsncce 
Teaneck Township, N. J.....-. 
Union Township, N. J......-- 
Weehawken Township, N. J-- 
Westfield, N. J 


KVISHSVSHSSSLSRSSRoESS SS 


~ 
—_ 


River Rouge, Mich 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich 
Traverse City, Mich 
Ypsilanti, Mich 
Albert Lea, Minn 


Brainerd, Minn 

Faribault, Minn---...-.- 
Hibbing, Minn. -....-.-..-..- 
Mankato, Minn--...------- 


8t. Cloud, Minn 
South St. Paul, Minn 
Virginia, Minn.....--- 
Winona, Minn._-.. 
Clarksdale, Miss- 
Columbus, Miss. - 
Greenville, Miss. - 
Hattiesburg, Miss 


ms 


— 
PPPS ee Peeper, 
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Pr, wre... 
o*, 2 $8". 6 


We 00 00 89 09 Oe a IO WA ON OO OO AIO Ad IID ONAN ONH DOCOMO HAUNADA DUD DONNOH ADH WH DIO 
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Geneva, N. Y 
|| Glen Cove, N. Y............ 
|| Glens Falls, N. Y 
Gloversville, N. Y. 

N. Y 
Natchez, Miss... 
Vicksburg, Miss 
Cape Girardeau. 
Hannibal, Mo 
Independence, Mo 
Jefferson City, Mo 
Maplewood, Mo 


re. errr, 


rr 





ot 


Irondequoit, N 

Ithaca, N. Y- 

Johnson a 
< 


Johnstown, 


Billings, Mont 
a Mont 


nee 


na, 

Middletown, N. ¥ 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Oo aaa 


RBoNSRah eM Ge DESSSBBIUSSKSESBSSiusBERSS 


. fr. oper’... 


Fremont, Nebr 
Grand Island, Nebr 


— = 


North Platte, Nebr 
Reno, Nev 
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TaBLE 10—A.—Number of police department employees, 1934—Continued 
CITIES WITH 10,000 TO 25,000 INHABITANTS—Continued 


Average | Number 
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Tasie 10—A.—Number of police department employees, 1934—Continued 


CITIES WITH 10,000 TO 25,000 INHABITANTS—Continued 
Average yy 3 | ———- Number 
per 1, num 1, 
inhabit- || City of em- | Inhabie. 
Ployees | ants 


|| South Milwaukee, Wis__..-..- 
|| Stevens Point, Wis 
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: Casper, Wyo. 
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DATA COMPILED FROM FINGERPRINT RECORDS 


During the first 6 months of 1935, the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion examined 189,500 arrest records, as evidenced by fingerprint 
cards, in order to obtain data concerning the age, sex, race, and pre- 
vious criminal history of the persons represented. The number of 
fingerprint records examined was somewhat larger than for the corre- 
sponding periods of prior years, which were as follows: 1934, 173,768; 
1933, 159,493. The increase in the number of arrest records exam- 
ined should not be construed as reflecting an increase in the amount 
of crime, nor necessarily as an increase in the number of persons 
arrested, since it quite probably is at least partially the result of an 
increase in the number of local agencies contributing fingerprint 
records to the Identification Division of the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation. It should be observed that the compilation of data from 
fingerprint records has been limited to cards representing arrests for 
violations of State laws and municipal ordinances. Records repre- 
senting arrests for Federal violations or commitments to penal in- 
stitutions have been excluded from this tabulation. 

The tabulation of data from fingerprint records obviously does not 
include all persons arrested, since there are individuals taken into 
custody for whom no fingerprint cards are forwarded to Washington. 
Furthermore, data pertaining to persons arrested should not be 
treated as information regarding the number of offenses committed, 
since two or more persons may be involved in the joint commission of 
a single offense, and on the other hand one person may be arrested 
and charged with the commission of several separate offenses. 

Records representing arrests on serious charges were as follows: 


Criminal homicide 
Robbery 


Larceny (except auto theft) 

Auto theft 

Embezzlement and fraud_......-.------- Sic signed ene aa 
Stolen property (receiving, etc.)_..........-..---------- 
Forgery and counterfeiting 


Narcotic drug laws 
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Gambling 
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Of the 189,500 arrest records examined during the first 6 months of 
1935, 12,525 (6.6 percent) represented females. Comparison with 
the first half of the years 1933 and 1934 indicates that the ne 
of women arrested and fingerprinted in 1935 showed a decrease, the 
percentages being: 1935, 6.6; 1934, 6.9; 1933, 6.9. The women 
arrested were most frequently charged with larceny (2,093 cases). 
Other offenses frequently listed on the arrest records were: Prostitu- 
tion and commercialized vice, 1,493; disorderly conduct, 965; assault, 
882; vagrancy, 865. In addition, 292 women were charged with 
criminal homicide and 290 with robbery. 


TABLE 11.—Distribution of arrests by sex, Jan. 1-June 30, 1935 





Number | Percent 
Offense charged 
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i Less than one-tenth of 1 percent. 


The tabulation showing the ages of persons arrested and finger- 

rinted discloses, as heretofore, a large proportion of youthful offenders. 
Soca 19 years old (9,319) continued to outnumber those of any 
other single age group. There were 29,271 (15.4 percent) less than 
20 years old; 42,321 (22.3 percent) between the ages of 20 and 24; 
and 34,018 (18 percent) between the ages of 25 and 29. This makes 
a total of 105,610 (55.7 percent) less than 30 years old. 

A comparison of the proportion of 19-year-olds arrested during the 
first half of 1935 with the corresponding period of preceding years 
yields the following percentages: 1935, 4.9; 1934, 5.0; 1933, 5.2. 
On the other hand, the percentages for all persons less than 20 years of 
age ave: 1935, 15.4; 1934, 15.1; 1933, 15.5. In other words, while 
there has been a decrease in the proportion of 19-year-olds arrested, 
there has been an increase during 1935 in the number of instances in 
which fingerprint cards were received reflecting the arrests of persons 
less than 19 years old, as compared with 1934. 
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Youths were most frequently charged with offenses of robbery, 
burglary, and larceny (including auto theft). For all crimes, persons 
under 25 constituted 37.7 B poo of the total, but they numbered 
54.8 percent of those charged with robbery, 60 percent of those charged 
with burglary, 46.8 percent of those charged with larceny, and 68.9 
percent of those charged with auto theft. 

In approximately 35 percent (66,026) of the cases, the records 
indicated that the persons involved had previously been in conflict 
with the law and their fingerprints had at that time been placed in 
the files of the Identification Division at Washington, D.C. In addi- 
tion, there were 4,019 arrest records which bore notations indicating 
prior criminal activities of the persons represented, although there 
were no previous fingerprint cards on file at the Bureau. This makes a 
total of 70,045 arrest records containing some information concernin 
prior criminal histories. In 44,852 of those cases, the records showe 
that the persons had been convicted. This number constitutes 64 
percent of the 70,045 cases in which there was any information 
available concerning prior criminal activities, and 23.7 percent of the 
total of 189,500 arrest records examined during the first half of 1935. 
The largest proportion of persons with records showing prior con- 
victions was found among those currently charged with violation of 
the narcotic drug laws. Generally speaking, the percentage of pre- 
vious convictions was substantially larger among those charged with 
offenses against property than among those charged with offenses 
against the person. Of the 44,852 previous convictions disclosed by 
the records, 26,915 were for the following major violations: 


PD MOND ecedecedddndntsoanenine ~ 
bbe: 


Narcotic drug laws 
Burglary Weapons (carrying, etc.)................... 
Larceny (except auto theft). - y Driving while intoxicated 
Auto theft 
Embezzlement and fraud 
Stolen property (receiving, etc.)............ 

It is believed significant to examine the charges currently placed 
against those whose records showed previous convictions for criminal 
homicide. Such an examination discloses that 13 of them were again 
booked for criminal homicide during the first half of this year. 
In addition, 27 were charged with robbery, 59 with assault, 34 with 
burglary, 54 with larceny and related offenses, 1 with forgery, 4 with 
rape, 2 with unlawful use of narcotics, 11 with carrying concealed 
weapons, and 5 with driving while intoxicated. The above serious 
violations totaled 210, and an examination of the charges placed 
against those with previous convictions for other types of serious 
offenses indicates that the majority of them were again during the 
first half of 1935 charged with violations of a similarly serious 
character. 
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TaBLe 13.—Number with previous ope records—arrests, Jan. 1-June 30, 
198 
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TaBLE 14.—Percentage with previous fingerprint records—arrests Jan. 1—June 
30, 1935 





Offense Percent 


Narcotic drug laws 
Vagrancy ‘ ‘ Weapons; carrying, possessing, etc 
Robbery . Liquor laws 

Embezzlement and fraud é Stolen property; buying, receiving, pos- 
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Drunkenness. . . _- aeaed ; Offenses against family and children 
Burglary—breaking or entering. , Other sex offenses. 
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i. ree ~ | Driving while intoxicated -__- 
Parking violations ! .3 || Criminal! homicide 

All other offenses 2. 
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' Only 6 fingerprint cards were received representing arrests for violation of parking regulations. 
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In 138,470 cases the fingerprint cards represented whites. The 
remaining records were distributed as follows: Negro, 43,147; Indian, 
724; Chinese, 504; Japanese, 101; Mexican, 5,493; all others, 1,061. 
The significance of the figures showing the number of Negroes arrested 
as compared with the number of whites can best be indicated in 
terms of the number of each per 100,000 in the general population of 
the country. Exclusive of those under 15 years of age, there were, 
according to the 1930 decennial census, 8,041,014 N es in the 
United States, 13,069,192 foreign-born whites, and 64,365,193 native 
whites. Of each 100,000 Negroes, 536 were arrested and finger- 

rinted during the first half of 1935, whereas the corresponding figure 
for native whites was 185, and for foreign-born whites 98. In other 
words the proportionate number of Negroes arrested was more than 
5 times as great as the number of foreign-born whites and almost 3 
times the number of native whites. Figures for individual types of 
offenses may be found in the following tabulations: 


TaBLe 16.—Distribution of arrests according to race, Jan. 1-June 30, 1935 
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TABLE 17.—Number of arrests of negroes and whites in proportion to the number of 
each in the general population of the country, Jan. 1-June 30, 1935 


[Rate per 100,000 of population, excluding those under 15 years of age] 


Native Foreign- 
white | born white 
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Criminal homicide 
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1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per 100,000. 


At the end of June 1935, there were 5,078,566 fingerprint record 


and 6,216,697 index cards containing the names and aliases of indi-” 
viduals on file in the Identification Division of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. Of each 100 fingerprint cards received during the 
first 6 months of 1935, more than 48 were identified with those on 
filein the Bureau. Fugitives numbering 2,336 were identified through 
fingerprint records during the same period, and the interested law-* 
enforcement officials were immediately notified of the whereabouts — 
of those fugitives. : 

As of June 30, 1935, there were 8,479 police departments, peace 
officers, and law-enforcement agencies throughout the United States” 
and foreign countries voluntarily contributing fingerprints to the 
Bureau. 
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